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Argentina — Focus  of  Conflict  in  the  Americas 

BY  OLIVE  HOLMES 


THE  Argentine  national  elections  of  February  24 
confront  the  United  States  government  with  a  dif¬ 
ficult  choice.  Washington  may  choose  to  overlook 
such  electoral  irregularities  as  may  have  occurred 
and  accept  the  new  administration  as  the  popularly 
elected  government  of  Argentina,  thus,  in  reality, 
confirming  the  position  of  the  nationalists  who 
came  to  power  by  revolution  on  June  4,  1943.  It 
may,  however,  continue  to  seek  an  international 
settlement  of  the  problem  posed  by  Argentina  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  with  greater  success  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  But  in  the  interval 
since  the  summer  of  1944,  when  former  Secretary 
Hull  spoke  out  strongly  against  the  failure  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  government  to  check  barely  con¬ 
cealed  Axis  activities  in  Argentina,  World  War  II 
has  come  to  an  end,  the  danger  of  a  revived  Nazi 
movement  in  this  hemisphere  appears  less  urgent 
to  many  North  Americans,  and  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  for  Argentine  trade  is  in  full  swing.  The 
warnings  of  those  who,  like  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Spruille  Braden,  believe  that  tyranny,  such 
as  the  Argentine  government  displays,  must  be 
cauterized  at  the  source  before  it  again  becomes 
an  international  menace,*  are  lost  amid  the  pleas 
of  some^oups  of  the  business  community  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  for  resumption  of  “busi¬ 
ness  as  usual”  and  of  those  in  this  country  and 
Latin  America  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  oppose 
“intervention”  in  any  shape  or  form. 

If  this  problem  has  hitherto  defied  solution, 
it  is  largely  because  conflicting  interests,  both  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign,  affected  by  and  in  turn  affecting 
fundamental  ideological,  economic  and  political  is¬ 
sues  have  complicated  an  already  complex  picture.^ 
This  conflict  of  interests  explains,  too,  how  the 
Nazis  were  able  to  make  common  cause  with  a 
group  of  similar  persuasion  in  Argentina,  and 
why  the  opposition,  despite  its  numbers,  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  an  effective  force.  The  inability  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  to  concert  their  policies, 

1.  New  York,  Times,  January  6,  1946. 

2.  For  discussion  of  these  interests  which  covers  the  pre-war 
and  revolutionary  periods  in  Argentina,  see  Robert  and  Ysabel 
Rennie,  “Argentina  in  Crisis,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  i, 
1944. 


and  the  slowness  of  the  other  American  Republics 
to  respond  to  Washington’s  call  for  collective  ac¬ 
tion  also  reflect  profound  divergences.  This  in¬ 
terplay  of  old  suspicions  and  contemporary  rival¬ 
ries  on  the  Argentine  scene,  with  manifold  rami¬ 
fications  abroad,  has  hitherto  obscured  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  the  “colonels’  government,”  and  the  possible 
methods  of  meeting  the  problems  its  existence  has 
created. 

ARGENTINA:  HAVEN  OF  FASCISM.? 

The  rising  sentiment  of  nationalism  in  Argentina 
provided  fertile  soil  for  Axis  activities  which,  in 
the  early  part  of  World  War  II,  had  as  their  object 
maintenance  of  the  neutrality  of  that  country,  that 
could  serve  as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  Axis 
powers.  The  character  of  German  penetration  in 
Argentina  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  through 
military  missions,  strategically  located  colonies  and, 
most  recently,  through  the  German  Embassy,  is 
well  known.^  It  is  not  perhaps  so  evident  that  there 
were  native  groups  who  not  only  admired  totali¬ 
tarianism  but  wished  to  take  it  over  and  adapt  it 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Argentina,  and 
that  there  is  a  continuing  link  between  these  groups 
and  representatives  of  the  defeated  German  Nazis. 
These  elements  ranged  from  frustrated  army  of¬ 
ficers,  government  employees,  and  scions  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  to  militant  nationalists,  fanatic 
Catholics,  Hispanists  and  local  representatives  of 
the  Axis  economic  and  cultural  front.  The  army 
coup  of  June  4,  1943,  which  brought  these  hetero¬ 
geneous  groups  to  power,  was  ostensibly  staged 
to  prevent  the  country  from  abandoning  its  policy 
of  “prudent  neutrality.”  Only  gradually  did  it  be¬ 
come  evident  that  the  revolution  was  anti-demo¬ 
cratic,  pro-Nazi,  and  intent  on  creating  a  totali¬ 
tarian  economy  geared  for  war.** 

3.  For  summary  of  Axis  influence,  see  p.  308. 

4.  For  a  series  of  articles  showing  the  Nazi-Fascist  pattern  in 
the  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the  Argentine  government, 
see  Joseph  Newman,  “Peron  Copies  Axis  Strategy,”  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  December  26,  1945;  “Peron  Seeks  Confirma¬ 
tion  by  Vote,”  ibid.,  December  30,  1945;  and  “Argentina  Pr^ 
pares  for  War,”  ibid.,  January  15,  1946.  For  analysis  of  the  di¬ 
vergent  motives  of  the  individuals  who  took  part  in  the  coup, 
see  La  Vanguardia  (Buenos  Aires),  January  25,  February  i,  1946- 
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colonels’  bellicose  program 

The  instrument  of  the  revolution  was  the 
“G.O.U.,”  and  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  this 
secret  military  lodge  was  Colonel  Juan  Domingo 
Peron,  who  utilized  the  behind-the-scenes  battle 
for  power  to  his  own  considerable  advantage.’  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  military,  the  revolution  was  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Uriburu  military  coup  of  1930,  which  had 
reinstated  the  corrupt  Conservative  machine  in 
politics,  by  instituting  an  authoritarian  and  incor¬ 
ruptible  army  government  that  would  work  to  the 
greater  glory  of  Argentina.  Underneath,  however, 
more  far-reaching  forces  were  at  work.  The  coup 
was  motivated  by  a  pervading  distrust  of  liberal 
ideas  and  practices  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
army,  are  not  native  to  Argentina  but  imported 
from  abroad.  As  a  familiar  corollary  of  this  type 
of  reasoning,  liberalism  was  linked  with  com¬ 
munistic  ideas,  allegedly  spread  by  “international 
Jewry” — and,  as  a  result,  anti-Semitic  propaganda 
of  a  type  hitherto  unknown  in  the  tolerant  Argen¬ 
tine  social  climate  became  rife.  The  military  and 
their  civilian  adherents,  did  not,  however,  propose 
to  leave  the  country  in  a  spiritual  vacuum.  On  the 
contrary,  they  considered  that  the  Conservative 
Catholic  tradition  should  be  reinforced  with  state 
support  and  become,  a  militantly  missionary  force 
in  South  America,  somewhat  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Spanish  Falange. 

Hatred  of  foreign  influences  had  been  chiefly 
channeled  against  the  United  States.  Mistrust  of 
this  country  was  at  one  time  rather  widespread  in 
Argentina  and  Nazi  propaganda  in  South  America 
attempted  to  cultivate  this  sentiment.*’  The  Argen¬ 
tines  have  long  considered  their  country  the  natural 
leader  of  South  America — as  in  fact  it  was  until  the 
divisionist  policies  it  pursued  from  1936  on  with 
reference  to  inter-American  emergency  proposals 
tended  more  and  more  to  set  it  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent.  Europe’s  culture  and  way  of 
life  have  proved  more  attractive  to  Argentines  than 
those  of  the  United  States,  vfith  which  they  have 
had  little  cultural  or  commercial  intercourse. 
Meanwhile,  United  States  tariff  and  trade  policies 
constantly  exacerbated  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

hostility  toward  united  states 

It  is  against  this  background  of  latent  antagon- 

5.  The  initials  stand  for  Grupo  Ohra  de  Unificacton.  It  was 
formally  dissolved  on  February  14,  1944,  after  schisms  had 
cut  deep  across  its  membership.  For  an  account  of  its  leadership 
and  program,  see  Ray  Josephs,  Argentine  Diary  (New  York, 
Random  House,  1944),  pp.  136-44. 

6.  For  brief  historical  survey,  see  Fisk,  “Argentina  in  Crisb,” 
cited,  p.  48.  For  the  best  Argentine  exposition  of  anti-U.S. 
feeling,  see  Manuel  Ugarte,  The  Destiny  of  a  Continent  (New 
York,  Knopf,  1925). 
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ism  between  the  two  countries  that  the  current 
rift,  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
must  be  viewed.  To  the  Argentine  military,  any 
explanation  of  our  wartime  policy  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  other  than  that,  under  the  cloak  of  war,  the 
United  States  was  seeking  to  expand  southward 
at  the  eventual  expense  of  Argentina,  was  well- 
nigh  incomprehensible.  The  ratio  of  power  in 
South  America  was  rapidly  changing,  with  Brazil, 
Argentina’s  historic  rival,  receiving  the  lion’s  share 
of  North  American  lend  lease,  credits  to  build  a 
steel  plant — which  Argentina  also  wanted — and 
other  benefits.  Argentine  militarists  felt  this  devel¬ 
opment  threatened  to  undermine  their  country’s 
hegemony  in  the  River  Plate  basin,  where  they  had 
hoped  to  create  an  Argentine-dominated  bloc  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  “In  the  northern 
part  of  America  the  role  of  the  leading  country 
will  fall  for  a  certain  time  to  the  United  States. 
In  South  America,  it  is  our  mission  to  make  the 
leadership  of  Argentina  not  only  possible,  but  in¬ 
disputable,”  a  secret  order,  reportedly  circulated  to 
army  officers  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  de¬ 
clared.^  The  bloc  was  to  include  the  countries 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Empire  had  been 
provinces  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata — Uruguay^ 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia — and  was  eventually  to  com¬ 
prise  Chile  and  Brazil  as  well.  Tj;|||Lniilitar- 
ists,  who  declared  themselves  guided  by  “Hider’s 
struggle  in  peace  and  war,”  hoped  to  achieve  this 
union  through  fifth-column  activities  and  infiltra¬ 
tion,  rather  than  by  open  aggression  which  might 
bring  immediate  reprisals  by  the  inter-American 
union  of  states  or  the  nascent  world  security  organ¬ 
ization.  “Alliances  will  be  our  first  step,”  they  de¬ 
clared.®'^ 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  June  10,  1944,  just  a 
few  days  after  the  Allied  invasion  of  Normandy, 
Peron,  then  Minister  of  War,  divulged  the  phi¬ 
losophy  underlying  Argentina’s  preparations  for 
war.‘°  War  he  described  as  an  “inevitable  social 

7.  Events  to  date  have  so  closely  followed  the  pattern  laid 
down  by  this  memorandum  as  to  make  it  appear  highly  au¬ 
thentic.  For  a  partial  text,  see  Ricardo  Setaro,  Argentina:  Fascist 
Headquarters  (New  York,  Council  for  Pan  American  Democ¬ 
racy,  1944),  p.  23. 

8-9.  From  the  start,  the  Morinigo  administration  was  a  satel¬ 
lite  of  the  military  government  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  Bolivian 
revolution  of  December  29,  1943,  bringing  in  the  Movimiento 
NacionaJ  Revolucionario,  a  party  with  a  philosophy  akin  to 
that  of  the  Argentine  nationalists,  is  believed  to  have  been 
sponsored  by  Buenos  Aires.  In  Chile,  such  leading  Rightists  as 
former  President  .\rturo  Alessandri  have  expressed  '..pproval  of 
closer  political  and  economic  relations  with  the  neighbor  across 
the  Andes.  In  Uruguay,  leaders  of  the  strong,  nationalist, 
Herrerrista  opposition  in  Congress,  too,  have  espoused  closer 
union  with  Argentina. 

to.  For  summary  of  the  speech  released  by  the  Department  of 
State,  see  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  June  29,  1944.  See  also. 
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ARGENTINA — FOCUS  OF  CONFLICT  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


phenomenon,”  and  predicted  that  the  war,  then  in 
its  final  stages,  would  be  followed  by  another  as  a 
result  of  quarrels  between  the  victorious  Allies, 
since  all  attempts  at  lasting  peace  or  an  established 
international  order  are  “utopian”  and  foredoomed 
to  failure.  Whichever  way  the  victory  went,  Peron 
continued,  Argentina  intended  to  prosecute  its 
legitimate  aspirations  through  vigorous  diplomacy 
backed  by  military  might  and  a  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernment  with  authority  over  every  phase  of  na¬ 
tional  life.  In  this  connection,  he  praised  the  “astute 
and  skillful  diplomacy”  which  had  contributed  to 
Qermany’s  expansion  between  1935  and  1939,  and 
•reminded  his  listeners  of  the  formula  followed  by 
Germany,  that  nations  which  desire  peace  must 
prepare  for  war. 

A  NATIONAL  SOCIALIST  STATE  IN  THE  MAKING 

These  utterances  highlight  the  domestic  policies 
of  the  military  regime  which,  according  to  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  Spruille  Braden,  “follows  the  Ger¬ 
man  pattern  of  1933  to  1938,”  its  object  being  “to 
convert  a  military  revolution  into  a  National  So¬ 
cialist  revolution.”"  In  view  of  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  available  to  Washington,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Buenos 
Aires  government  not  only  has  borrowed  the  Nazi- 
Fascist  ideology  but  has  resorted  to  such  Nazi  tech¬ 
niques  as  are  adaptable  to  the  Argentine  situation. 
In  the  past  three  years  the  nationalists  have  won  con¬ 
trol  of  an  important  sector  of  the  army,  created  a 
large  extraordinary  police  force,  and  provided  special 
“action  groups”  with  arms  and  license  to  do  the  un¬ 
pleasant  jobs  for  which  the  armed  forces  do  not 
wish  to  take  responsibility.  Military  expenditures 
are  eloquent  proof  of  the  government’s  intentions. 
In  1945  the  Argentine  government  devoted  more 
than  half  its  total  expenditures  and  more  than  the 
year’s  total  revenue  to  military  purposes,  not  count¬ 
ing  indirect  military  expenses.  The  outlay  of  1431,- 
600,000  pesos  for  military  expenditures  was  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  1942,  the  last  fiscal  year 
before  the  revolution,  and  the  1946  budget  gives 
the  Ministry  of  War  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over 
its  1945  appropriations."  It  is  reported  that  the  size 
of  the  standing  army  has  been  increased,  and  that 
military  construction  along  Argentina’s  borders  is 
in  full  swing."  Land,  air  and  water  transport  lines 
are  to  be  developed  to  serve  national  defense  pur- 

Newman,  “Argentina  Prepares  for  War,”  cited.  For  full  text, 
see  Lm  Nacion  (Buenos  Aires),  June  ii,  1944. 

11.  “What  Is  Our  Inter-American  Policy?”  Department  of 
State,  Bulletin,  January  6  and  13,  1946,  pp.  26-32. 

12.  New  York,  Times,  December  18,  1945. 

13.  Y.  F.  Rennie,  The  Argentine  Republic  (New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1945),  pp.  381-82. 


poses.  The  army  has  already  built  600  miles  of  stra¬ 
tegic  roads  in  the  province  of  Corrientes,  which 
borders  on  Brazil,  and  the  Air  Secretariat  recendy 
announced  a  project  to  establish  a  state<ontrolled 
air  network."  In  addition  to  the  armed  forces, 
Peron,  in  the  dual  capacity  of  Vice  President  and 
Minister  of  War  he  exercised  in  1944-45,  was  able 
to  wrest  control  of  the  Federal  police  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  expand  its  number 
from  10,000  to  approximately  30,000  members."  Al¬ 
though  Peron  is  not  a  member  of  the  government 
at  the  present  time,"  he  holds  undisputed  sway 
over  the  police  through  its  chief,  Filomeno  Velazco. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  j 
police  forces,  life  in  the  capital  city  since  mid-1945 
has  taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  crisis.  ' 

ANTI-LABOR  MEASURES 

One  of  the  first  moves  of  the  new  military  gov¬ 
ernment  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  independent  f 
labor  movement" — where,  it  proclaimed,  “elements  [ 
of  dissolution  and  agitation,  which  in  the  majority  I 
of  cases  are  not  even  Argentine,”  existed."  Al-  | 
though  Argentine  labor  obviously  did  not  possess  f 
the  militant  tradition  of  the  pre-Hitler  German  I 
working  class,  for  example,  the  colonels’  regime,  [ 
like  the  German  and  Italian  governments,  con-  | 
siders  it  essential  to  suppress  any  independent  po-  L 
litical  tendencies  in  labor  ranks  and  uses  similar  [ 
techniques  in  closing  union  headquarters,  confis-  I 
eating  their  funds,  sending  their  leaders  to  concen-  i 
tration  camps  in  the  south,  and  replacing  them  with 
counterfeit  “labor  men.”  No  such  elaborate  struc-  jj 
ture  as  Germany’s  Labor  Front  or  Italy’s  corporate  [i 
arrangements  was  necessary.  Instead  Peron,  who 
had  preferred  the  obscure  appointment  of  Sccr^ 
tary  of  Labor  and  Social  Security  to  more  glamor¬ 
ous  positions,  with  the  intention  of  using  his  of¬ 
fice  as  a  springboard  to  the  Presidential  candidacy,  | 
adopted  the  formula  made  familiar  by  Nazis  and  j 
Fascists  of  “bread  and  circuses”  for  the  masses.*’ 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Social  Security 
was  organized  in  November  1943,  with  branches 
throughout  the  country  which  encourage  Argen¬ 
tine  workers  to  appear  before  the  Department  to 
present  their  demands.  Since  1943  the  annual  ap- 

14.  Newman,  “Argentina  Prepares  for  War,”  cited. 

15.  Allied  Labor  News  (New  York),  October  19,  i945' 

16.  See  p.  304. 

17.  Organized  labor  was  strongest  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  wai 
federated  in  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  an  organia-  g 
tion  claiming  311,000  of  the  total  473,000  organized  labor  ■ 
force  of  the  country.  Rennie,  The  Argentine  Republic,  cited,  j 
pp.  311-171  359'6o,  368-70. 

18.  Statement  by  Peron  to  El  Mercurio  (Santiago),  La  Nacio* 
(Buenos  Aires),  November  12,  1943. 

19.  See  “What  Is  Our  Inter- American  Policy?”  cited. 
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propriations  for  this  Department,  whose  officials 
‘  are  picked  Peron  men,  have  grown  from  one  mil- 
'  lion  to  50  million  pesos.  The  Labor  Secretariat  has 
been  a  veritable  beehive  of  legislative  activity;  sta¬ 
tutes  regulating  many  types  of  work  have  been 
!  decreed  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  national  social 
i  security  system  has  been  enacted.  In  addition,  nu- 
i  merous  specific  concessions  have  been  made  to 
labor  with  an  eye  to  enlisting  labor  support  of  the 
i  Peron  Presidential  candidacy, 
i  Unquestionably,  these  social  measures  were  long 
!  overdue  and  probably  gained  the  nationalists  a 
t  measure  of  labor  support  which  the  Argentine  op- 
f  position  is  reluctant  to  concede.  Aside  from  the 
i  obvious  fact  that  labor’s  power  to  bargain  for  ad- 
f  ditional  reforms  was  at  the  same  time  eliminated, 

?  what  may  not  be  so  apparent  to  the  average  work- 
f  er  is  that  these  specific  gains  have  been  largely 
*  nullified  by  the  rising  cost  of  living.  An  additional 
emolument  to  labor  was  granted  when,  on  Decem- 
f  ber  20,  1945,  the  government  decreed  a  general 
[  wage  increase  to  all  employees  and  workers,  rang- 
[  ing  from  a  minimum  of  lo  per  cent  to  a  maxi- 
[  mum  of  25  per  cent  for  those  in  the  lower  income 
f  brackets,  as  well  as  a  Christmas  bonus  equivalent 
■  to  one  month’s  pay.  This  increase  was  heatedly 
[  contested  by  industrialists  and  businessmen  and, 
as  the  latest  and  most  radical  of  all  the  govern- 
i  ment’s  labor  concessions,  provoked  a  three-day  na- 
j'  tion-wide  lockout  of  industrial  and  commercial 
^  concerns,  led  by  the  powerful  Unidn  Industrial,  in 
\  January  1946.  Peron’s  campaign  promise  to  agricul¬ 
tural  workers  in  the  provinces  that  the  great  estates 
^  will  be  broken  up  is  viewed  as  doing  for  rural  labor 
what  the  wage  increase  does  for  industrial  labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  successful  the  gov- 
I  ernment’s  “political  proselytism”  of  labor  has  been 
f  in  winning  friends  in  the  working  class  and  di- 
L  viding  labor  and  management.  The  labor  under- 
I  ground  claims  that  Peron  has  appealed  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  unemployable  margin  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  lumpenproletariat,  and  that  only  a  pos¬ 
sible  10  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force  of  the 
country  has  responded.  During  the  recent  lockout 
there  were  relatively  few  employee  demonstrations, 
largely — according  to  the  employers’  explanation — 
because  the  latter  in  many  cases  explained  to  their 
workers  that  they  were  willing  to  come  to  terms 
with  them  and  that  they  objected  not  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  working  conditions  but  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  procedures.^® 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  greatest  violence 
I  occurred  in  the  provinces,  for  it  is  there  that  liv- 

20.  For  statement  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Assembly 
I  of  Argentine  Industry,  Commerce  and  Production,  see  New 
yorl{  Times,  January  17,  1946. 


ing  standards  are  lowest  and  some  elements — who 
call  themstfves  the  “shirtless  ones” — have  rallied  to 
Peron. 

ECONOMIC  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  A  GOAL 

If  the  government  has  heretofore  placed  major 
emphasis  on  its  social  rather  than  its  economic  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  because  there  are  political  benefits  to  be 
reaped  by  befriending  labor.  However,  they  have 
clearly  expressed  their  intention  to  create  an  econ¬ 
omy  capable  of  supplying  loo  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  needs.  In  his  June  10  keynote  speech,  Peron 
stated  that  “national  defense  demands  a  powerful 
industry,  and  not  just  any  kind,  but  heavy  indus¬ 
try.”  One  observer  has  described  the  economic  pro¬ 
gram  as  having  five  main  objectives:  to  dissolve 
the  economic  partnership  with  Britain  by  cutting 
off  the  long-established  exchange  of  Argentine  raw 
products  for  British  manufactures;  to  expropriate 
public  utilities  in  foreign  or  Jewish  hands — the 
streetcar  system,  the  railroads,  the  power  companies 
and  the  great  grain  elevators;  to  develop  the  al¬ 
legedly  “vast”  mineral  deposits  in  the  Andes  and 
the  country’s  existing  water  power  resources;  to 
create  a  heavy  industry;  and,  finally,  to  create  a 
true  balance  between  the  undeveloped  interior  and 
the  wealthy  capital  and  littoral  where  economic  and 
political  power  had  been  concentrated.^* 

The  nationalists  created  a  special  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Trade  and  an  Industrial  Credit 
Bank,  with  capitalization  of  50  million  pesos, 
and  issued  a  decree  which  authorized  a  census  of 
all  concessions  of  public  utility  and  revised  the 
basic  Expropriation  Law  to  give  the  executive 
more  power.  The  war  provided  an  opportunity  to 
liquidate  a  portion  of  Argentina’s  indebtedness  to 
Britain.  Acquisition  by  the  government  of  British 
funds  with  which  to  redeem  sterling  bonds  was 
financed  by  the  flotation  in  Argentina  of  500  mil¬ 
lion  pesos  in  internal  bonds.  The  outstanding  ster¬ 
ling  debt  on  July  i,  1945  amounted  to  ^^11,300,000, 
as  compared  with  the  sterling  debt  of  38,300,000 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  1943.^^  A  recent  state¬ 
ment  by  Peron  indicated  the  government’s  inten¬ 
tion  completely  to  eliminate  the  foreign  debt  with 
the  blocked  sterling  exchange — accumulated  in 
Britain  during  the  war  when  that  country  was  un¬ 
able  to  defray  the  cost  of  Argentine  meat  imports 
with  goods — which  has  now  passed  the  ;^ioo  mil¬ 
lion  mark.^^  The  other  half  of  the  nationalists’  pro¬ 
jected  final  setdement  with  Britain  concerned  itself 
with  the  semi-bankrupt  public  utilities  and,  at  first, 

21.  Rennie,  The  Argentine  Republic,  cited,  p.  375. 

22.  A.  P.  Whitaker,  ed.,  Inter-American  Affairs  1944  (New 
York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1945),  p.  132. 

23.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  December  27,  1945. 
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the  government  took  vigorous  steps  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  expropriation.^"*  Again,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Argentine  government  will  insist  that  its  Brit¬ 
ish  credits  be  liquidated  by  returning  to  the  coun¬ 
try  the  investments  held  there  by  Britain.^’  That 
the  military  government  is  currently  negotiating  a 
new  trade  agreement  with  Britain  is  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  present  tactics.  The  larger  strategy  of  the 
nationalists  remains  fixed. 

In  so  far  as  the  nationalist  program  of  industrial 
development  envisaged  state  assistance  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  young  industries  which  had  grown  up 
during  the  inter-war  and  war  years  and  has  found 
a  considerable  inter-American  market, it  was  in 
line  with  the  general  trend  throughout  Latin 
America.  But  the  utterances  and  decree  legislation 
of  the  government  did  not  appear  to  reflect  a  basic 
preoccupation  with  rising  standards  of  living — as 
in  other  Latin  American  countries — but  tended  to 
subordinate  individual  welfare  to  a  program  of 
military  preparedness.  “All  the  inhabitants,  all  their 
energies,  all  their  wealth,  all  their  industries  and 
production,  all  their  means  of  transport  and  com¬ 
munication”  must  feed  into  “that  great  whole 
which  is  the  nation  in  arms,”  Peron  declared.  Pro¬ 
tection,  in  the  shape  of  additional  tariffs,  import 
quotas,  and  production  subsidies,  was  to  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  industries  of  “national  interest,”  and  such  in¬ 
dustries  were  defined  as  those  using  Argentine 
raw  materials  exclusively,  and  those  necessary  to 
national  defense.^^  This  industry  was  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  moreover,  according  to  a  pattern  of  mixed 
enterprise  laid  down  in  the  basic  Law  of  Military 
Production  of  1937,  whereby  private  sources  put  up 
three-fifths  and  government  concurred  with  two- 
fifths  of  the  necessary  capital.^®  The  government, 
however,  has  reportedly  done  very  little  under 
this  system  except  perhaps  in  the  field  of  arms  pro¬ 
duction.  The  IMPA  {Industria  Metalurgica  y 
Pldstica  de  Argentina)  is  turning  out  tanks,  planes 
and  gliders.  The  present  failure  of  the  nationalist 
self-sufficiency  program  is  attributable  to  Argen¬ 
tina’s  conspicuous  lack  of  important  mineral  de¬ 
posits,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  it 

24.  Rennie,  The  Argentine  Republic,  cited,  p.  377. 

25.  South  American  foumal  (London),  September  29,  1945. 

26.  For  information  on  Argentine  industrial  production  and 
exports,  sec  S.  E.  Harris,  ed..  Economic  Problems  of  Latin 
America  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1944),  pp.  266-28,  236-37. 

27.  Decree  No.  14,630  of  June  5,  1944.  Rcpiiblica  Argentina, 
Decretos  de  la  Nacion  del  4  de  junio  1943  al  30  de  junio  1944 
(Buenos  Aires,  Claridad,  1944),  pp.  711-14. 

28.  The  government  probably  had  more  control  than  this 
alignment  would  seem  to  suggest.  Two  mixed  companies  to 
pr^uce  synthetic  rubber  and  chromium,  respectively,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  established.  La  Nacion,  June  21,  1944.  A 
similar  mixed  enterprise  was  set  up  later  to  produce  steel  from 
national  scrap  and  pig-iron  resources. 


was  impossible  to  substitute  imported  raw  materials 
and  industrial  equipment.^^ 

The  plan  of  “industrial  defense”  formulated  in 
the  June  5,  1944  decree  received  the  tempered  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  large  segment  of  Argentine  opinion.^® 
The  press  reminded  the  reading  public  that  the 
economic  transformation  of  Argentina  in  late  years 
had  been  achieved  naturally  and  not  as  the  fruit 
of  artificial  programs.  In  the  years  1935  to  1942  m-  I 
dustry  had  come  to  represent  a  vital  factor  in  the  | 
nation’s  economic  development.  Moreover,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  belated  transition  from  a 
pastoral  and  agricultural  economy  to  an  industrial 
society  inevitably  necessitated  a  degree  of  state 
planning,  control  and  protection  which  had  not 
been  known  in  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the 
West.5* 

Recently,  however,  Argentine  producers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  begun  to  recognize  that  economic 
planning,  directed  by  the  nationalist  government, 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  merely  an  appendage  of 
the  military  administration,  which  is  accused  of 
displaying  great  ineptitude — if  nothing  worse— in 
its  appointments,  projects  and  expenditures.^^  The 
government’s  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  social  policies,  on  the  other,  have 
been  sharply  attacked  by  these  groups  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  “battle  of  manifestoes.”^^  They  contend  that 
rising  governmental  expenditures,  necessitating 
vast  government  borrowing,  have  contributed  m 
large  measure  to  the  current  inflation,^"*  and  ques- 

29.  An  Argentine  study  estimated  its  import  deficit  to  amount 
to  S825  million,  chiefly  in  iron  and  steel,  textiles,  machinery 
and  motors,  fuel  and  rubber.  United  States  News,  April  20, 
1945- 

30.  La  Nacion,  June  8,  1944. 

31.  It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this  Report  to  do  more 
than  sketch  the  broad  lines  of  such  economic  planning  and  1 
development  as  exist  under  the  nationalist  government.  For 
discussion  of  the  basic  economic  problem  and  allied  factors, 
sec  Felix  Weil,  Argentine  Riddle  (New  York,  John  Day,  1944); 
Rennie,  The  Argentine  Republic,  cited;  and  the  chapters  on 
Argentina  in  Preston  James,  Latin  America  (New  York,  Lothrop, 

Lee  and  Shepard,  1942);  Harris,  Economic  Problems  of  Latin 
America,  cited;  and  George  Wythe,  Industry  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1945). 

32.  Economic  Survey  (Buenos  Aires),  November  27,  1945. 

33.  For  text  of  manifesto  issued  against  the  wage  and  price 
ceiling  decree  of  June  2,  1945,  sec  La  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires), 

June  16,  1945.  These  groups  have  allied  themselves  in  a  Perma¬ 
nent  Assembly,  which  includes  representatives  of  such  powerful 
organizations  as  the  National  Rural  Society,  the  Union  Indus¬ 
trial  (the  Argentine  N.A.M.),  the  National  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

34.  According  to  unoflicial  estimates,  if  1939  is  taken  as  the 

too  index,  the  wartime  cost  of  living  (1941-44)  had  risen  to 
no  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  1945  had  attained  the  figure 
of  135  per  cent.  Inflationary  factors,  according  to  business 
groups,  are  a  huge  overseas  trading  balance  of  about  $1,000,-  ■ 

000,000  resulting  from  the  inability  to  secure  imports,  and 
extensive  government  borrowing  to  finance  the  mounting 
deficit.  These  factors,  in  turn,  have  occasioned  a  large  curren^ 
expansion;  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  qote  circulation  will 
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tion  the  appropriations  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Secretariat  of  Labor  and  So¬ 
cial  Security.  Such  expenditures  are  ill-advised  be¬ 
cause  they  constitute  a  drain  on  the  small  capital 
resources  of  the  nation,  and  so  hamper  the  future 
development  of  Argentine  industry.  Prosperity, 
business  believes,  cannot  be  achieved  in  the  “social¬ 
revolutionary  climate”  prevailing  in  Argentina,  in 
which  government  agencies  arbitrarily  accord  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits  to  one  group  today,  only  to  reverse 
the  procedure  tomorrow  if  political  advantage  so 
dictates. 

The  economic  and  social  policies  of  the  national¬ 
ist  government,  combined  with  the  stringent  con¬ 
trols  which  have  been  set  on  the  processes  of  daily 
life,  have  at  last  thoroughly  aroused  the  Argentine 
people.^'  The  attempt  of  the  Peron-controlled  gov¬ 
ernment  to  set  labor  against  capital,  the  middle  class 
against  the  old  land-owning  aristocracy.  Catholics 
against  Jews  and  non-believers,  and  Argentines 
against  foreigners,  has  not  prevented  the  emergence 
of  a  determined  opposition.  “Patria  Libre,”  the 
spearhead  of  the  underground  opposition,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  most  of  the  important 
plitical  sectors,  and  from  its  headquarters  at 
Montevideo  directed  clandestine  publications  and 
radio  broadcasts  to  Buenos  Aires,  sent  relief  to  po¬ 
litical  prisoners,  and  information  and  appeals  to 
the  outside  world. 

The  opposition  undertook  to  reorganize  along  po¬ 
litical  lines  when,  during  the  summer  of  1945,  as 
public  opinion  both  in  Argentina  and  abroad 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  breaking  point  and  even 
the  army  cooled  toward  the  regime.  President  Far¬ 
rell  announced  the  early  scheduling  of  elections  and 
initiated  the  necessary  preparatory  “reforms.”^^  In¬ 
ter-party  negotiations  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
coalition  of  the  Communist,  Socialist,  Progressive 
Democratic  and  Radical  parties,  which  calls  itself 
the  “Democratic  Union”  and  has  proposed  as  its 

have  doubled  between  1939  and  June  1,  1946.  See  Report  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  analyzing  the  inflationary  process  since 
1939,  summarized  in  the  Meynell  News  Bulletin  (Buenos 
Aires),  March  15,  1945.  The  final  budget  estimate  for  1945, 
made  public  on  December  17,  1945,  showed  a  deficit  of  1,494 
million  pesos,  or  about  $750  million.  For  detailed  figures,  tee 
ibid.,  December  ai,  1945,  and  Economic  Survey,  November  20, 
1945.  As  compared  with  the  last  year  before  the  revolution,  an 
unofficial  compilation  shows  that  national  expenditures  have 
risen  87  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  rise  of  only  18  per  cent 
in  revenue,  and  the  deficit  is  three  and  a  half  times  as  great. 
New  Yorh,  Times,  December  19,  1945. 

35.  For  expressions  of  Argentine  opinion,  see  The  Argentine 
Regime:  Facts  and  Recommendations  to  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  (New  York,  CIO  Committee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  1946). 

36.  The  announcement  was  made  at  the  annual  Army  and 
Navy  Dinner,  July  6,  1945.  An  electoral  statute,  effective 
August  I,  was  decreed,  and  on  August  6  the  "state  of  siege” 
was  lifted,  although  it  was  reimposed  on  September  26. 


Presidential  candidate  Dr.  Jose  R.  Tamborini, 
Radical,  former  Senator  and  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  in  the  Alvear  cabinet  (1925-28).  Although 
the  conservative  National  Democratic  party  has  not 
joined  the  coalition,  it  has  indicated  its  willingness 
to  support  the  Democratic  Union  candidates.  The 
strongest  point  of  the  coalition  platform^^  is  its  de¬ 
fense  of  the  juridical  and  political  bases  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  insistence  on  all  freedoms,  including 
religious  liberty.^®  Its  advocacy  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms — including  the  nationalization  of 
public  services,  retention  of  all  social  gains  labor 
achieved  under  the  nationalists,  agrarian  reform 
and  subdivision  of  the  land,  liberalization  of  the 
immigration  laws — is  weakened  by  the  vagueness 
of  the  language  in  which  the  proposals  are  couched 
and  the  obvious  intent  not  to  alienate  either  the 
extreme  Left  or  the  extreme  Right. 

WEAKNESSES  OF  OPPOSITION 

Thus  Peron’s  divisive  tactics,  which  have  skil¬ 
fully  exploited  inherent  social,  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  differences  in  Argentine  society,  have  been 
successful  in  that  they  have  prevented  the  coalition 
from  reaching  a  true  identity  of  viewpoints.  The 
opposition,  however,  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
meet  on  any  other  ground  than  a  common  desire  to 
achieve  the  restoration  of  constitutional  government 
as  a  medium  for  reconciliation  of  conflicting  in¬ 
terests.  Only  the  small,  although  well  organized, 
(Dommunist  and  Socialist  parties  arc  truly  militant. 
The  Communist  party  has  abandoned  doctrinaire 
Marxism  as  unfitted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  in  Argentina  and  has  consistently  advo¬ 
cated  the  union  of  all  “democratic  bourgeois  ele¬ 
ments”  and,  if  necessary,  the  organization  of  the 
people  into  a  fighting  force.  On  the  right,  the  old 
landed  aristocracy  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  molested  by  the  nationalist  government,  whose 
threat  of  breaking  the  economic  tic  with  Britain 
has  not  yet  materialized  and  whose  proposals  to 
divide  the  estates  are  regarded  as  windy  campaign 
promises.  Prominent  individuals  in  this  group, 
which  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  busi¬ 
ness  interests  in  the  United  States  and  particularly 
in  Britain  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hope  that  a 
moderating  influence  can  be  exerted  on  the  na¬ 
tionalist  government  through  foreign  channels. 

37.  For  summary,  see  Christian  Science  Monitor,  December  27, 
1945- 

38.  On  the  basis  of  the  proposal  of  the  Left  to  separate  Church 
and  State,  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  has  instructed  Catho¬ 
lics  not  to  vote  for  “parties  which  unite  or  collaborate  with” 
the  Communists  and  Socialists.  However,  Catholics  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  groups  have  identified  themselves  with  the  oppo¬ 
sition.  On  January  23,  500  prominent  Catholics  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  branding  Peron  as  “totalitarian”  and  urging  support  of 
Dr.  Tamborini.  New  Yori(  Herald  Tribune,  January  24,  1945. 
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The  center  Radical  party,  historically  the  vehicle 
of  middle-class  interests,  is  today  somewhat  divided. 
The  strongest  Argentine  party,  it  hoisted  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  social  reform  under  President  Hipolito 
Yrigoyen  (1916-22),  but  during  the  past  decade 
many  of  its  members,  forced  to  submit  to  a  veiled 
Conservative  dictatorship,  became  confused  and 
disillusioned.  Peron,  knowing  that  he  had  to  obtain 
the  support  of  a  good  part  of  the  Radical  party  to 
win  a  free  election,  attempted  to  make  political  cap¬ 
ital  out  of  middle-class  distrust  of  the  wealthy  and 
campaigned  as  a  successor  to  Yrigoyen.  Although  he 
detached  some  members  of  the  party,  and  included 
them  in  a  “Radical  Cabinet,”  the  bulk  remained 
impervious  to  his  invitations.  What  weakened  the 
force  of  the  Radical  party’s  campaign,  however, 
was  the  refusal  of  the  so-called  “intransigent”  wing, 
in  imitation  of  the  yrigoyenista  tradition  of  desist¬ 
ing  from  elections  when  it  was  evident  they  would 
be  government-controlled,  to  enter  into  any  polit¬ 
ical  marriage  of  convenience  with  the  other  parties 
of  the  opposition.  The  intransigents  believe  that  if 
the  Democratic  Union  should  succeed  in  defeating 
the  nationalists,  the  country  would  be  placed  under 
a  coalition  government  whose  dissensions  would 
probably  bring  about  eventual  disintegration  of  the 
party. 

However  determined  individuals  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  may  be,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the 
failure  of  the  pro-Allied  democratic  elements  to 
work  together  as  parties  toward  the  elections  sched¬ 
uled  for  1943  proved  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
rise  of  the  nationalists.  Again,  in  October  1945, 
when  the  army  garrison  at  Campo  de  Mayo  forced 
the  resignation  of  Vice  President  Peron,  the  failure 
of  the  democratic  forces  to  take  control  of  the  tot¬ 
tering  Farrell  governments^  enabled  Peron  to  make 
a  spectacular  comeback  by  means  of  his  labor 
“shock  troops”  and  police  support.  Peron,  now  a 
private  citizen,  claims  that  in  his  new  Labor  party 
he  has  the  support  of  Juan  Pueblo,  the  man  in  the 
street.  The  accuracy  of  this  claim  cannot  as  yet  be 
ascertained.  But  the  ultimate  victory  of  pro-demo¬ 
cratic  forces  will  result  less  from  the  effective  and 
responsible  operation  of  the  opposition  parties  than 
from  Juan  Pueblo’s  refusal  to  permit  his  cherished 
individual  liberties  to  be  trammelled  by  any  group. 

ARGENTINA  AND  THE  U.S. 

The  policies  of  the  Argentine  government  have 
been  a  legitimate  source  of  concern  for  the  United 
States  government  since  1941,  when  this  country, 
with  the  help  of  the  other  American  Republics,  un¬ 
dertook  to  seal  all  avenues  of  Axis  penetration  into 

39.  New  Yor^  Times,  October  18,  1945. 


the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Castillo  govern¬ 
ment’s  obstructionism  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Con¬ 
ference  and  later,  was  not  of  the  same  piece  with 
the  hesitancy  of  some  other  South  American  na¬ 
tions  to  abandon  their  classic  neutrality  and  com¬ 
mit  themselves  entirely  to  the  Allied  cause.  The 
Castillo  government,  nevertheless,  accepted  at  that 
time  resolutions  recommending  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  the  Axis. 
Argentina’s  failure  to  comply  with  these  resolutions 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  position  adopted  by 
the  United  States  toward  that  country.  This  position 
was  interpreted  broadly  under  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull,  narrowly  under  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Nelson  Rockefeller  and,  most  recently,  broadly 
again  under  Assistant  Secretary  Spruille  Braden 
during  their  respective  terms  as  administrators  of 
this  country’s  Latin  American  policy. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  confronted 
by  numerous  tangible  and  intangible  obstacles  in 
its  efforts  to  maintain  a  strong  and  consistent  stand 
with  respect  to  Argentina.  While  it  has  on  various 
occasions  spoken  out  strongly  against  the  manner 
in  which  the  military  regime  was  “openly  and  no¬ 
toriously”  giving  “affirmative  assistance  to  the  de¬ 
clared  enemies  of  the  United  Nations,”"^  it  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  follow  up  its  strong  language  by 
action.  One  reason  why  the  United  States  has  been 
unable  to  apply  sanctions  other  than  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  recognition  is  that  Argentine  foodstuffs 
were  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
are  apparently  equally  important  to  world  re¬ 
habilitation  today.  Europe’s  urgent  need  for  Argen¬ 
tina’s  wheat  and  beef  has  been  one  of  the  key  fac¬ 
tors  in  our  relations  with  that  country,  and  has 
brought  about  a  number  of  related  concessions,  in¬ 
cluding  current  shipments  of  American  oil  and 
tires  to  Argentina.  No  one  in  Washington  has 
proved  willing  to  take  the  responsibility,  even  if 
such  a  course  should  prove  feasible,  of  appealing  to 
the  American  people  to  tighten  their  belts  another 
notch  and  make  good  an  equivalent  supply  of  food¬ 
stuffs  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  so  that 
economic  sanctions  could  be  undertaken.  Nor  have 
the  hard-pressed  British  people  wished  to  make 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  what  one  liberal  British 
weekly  described  as  some  “doubtless  desirable,  but 
hardly  imperative,  object  such  as  ‘hemispheric  soli¬ 
darity.’  Another  deterrent  in  addition  to  the  im¬ 
mediate — and  possibly  fruitless — sacrifice  involved 
in  economic  countermeasures,  is  long-term  con¬ 
siderations  of  Britain  and  America’s  respective 
trade  interests  in  Argentina.  Britain  has  not  seen 

40.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  July  30,  1944. 

41.  “Britain  and  Argentina,”  The  Economist  (London),  Au¬ 
gust  5,  1944,  pp.  174-75- 
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sufficient  reason  why  “one  of  the  most  successful 
partnerships  in  economic  history”  should  be  broken 
up,  especially  if  this  should  be  replaced  by  an 
agreement  on  credits  and  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  a  new  Argentine  administration 
that,  in  its  own  fashion,  might  adopt  measures  as 
discriminatory  as  the  Roca-Runciman  agreement/^ 

LATIN  AMERICAN  POSITION 

Yet  another  reason  why  the  United  States  has 
been  hobbled  in  its  dealings  with  that  country 
—why,  in  fact,  in  early  1945  it  suddenly  reversed 
its  policy  and  recognized  the  Farrell  government — 
is  the  opposition  of  the  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  non-recognition  policy.  Secretary  Hull’s 
severity  toward  Argentina  had  never  been  popular 
in  Latin  America.  Many  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  were  not  only  uncertain  of  future  United 
States  aspirations  in  Latin  America  and  secretly 
applauded  the  manner  in  which  Argentina  resisted 
American  pressure,  but  also  interpreted  Secretary 
Hull’s  indictment  of  that  regime  as  applying  to  its 
internal  undemocratic  character  as  well.  It  was 
feared  that  the  policy  of  using  non-recognition  as 
a  lever  to  force  changes  wished  by  the  United 
States  in  the  domestic  policies  of  a  Latin  American 
government  might  create  an  undesirable  precedent. 

In  weighing  the  alternatives  to  the  present 
totalitarian  Buenos  Aires  regime,  moreover,  Wash¬ 
ington  may  well  have  felt  that  the  democratic 
elements  in  that  country  were  so  ill-assorted  that 
the  removal  of  the  “colonels”  would  leave  a  po¬ 
litical  vacuum  in  which  the  Argentine  Commu¬ 
nist  movement  might  win  many  adherents.  Sta¬ 
bility  and  unity  in  the  Americas,  it  was  thought, 
could  best  be  achieved  by  supporting  established 
governments — a  point  of  view  which  coincided 
with  the  opinion  of  those  who  opposed  interven¬ 
tion  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Concurrently,  an  in¬ 
fluential  body  of  opinion  had  developed  in  Chile, 
Colombia,  Mexico  and  Brazil  which  also  feared 
the  growth  of  communism  in  Latin  America  and 
distrusted  the  activities  of  Russian  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions  where  these  had  been  established  in  that  area. 
While  these  conservative  groups  would  resent  any 
suggestion  that  their  countries  echoed  Washington 
policies,  they  were  willing  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  United  States  in  resisting  the  spread  of 
communism.  These  were  the  principal  considera¬ 
tions  that  motivated  the  recognition  of  Argentina 
by  all  the  American  Republics,  following  the  Mex¬ 
ico  City  Conference,'*^  and  its  subsequent  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  at  San 
Francisco. 

Under  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Spruille  Bra- 

42.  Ibid.,  p.  175. 


den,  the  Department  of  State  has  returned  to  the 
Hull  policy  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Braden, 
fresh  from  the  Buenos  Aires  Ambassadorship,  goes 
further  than  Mr.  Hull  in  pointing  out  that  the 
Argentine  regime  not  only  harbors  Axis  interest! 
but  is  itself  establishing  a  “National  Socialist”  state. 
Washington  has  recently  indicated  its  intention  not 
to  enter  into  any  security  engagements  with  the 
Argentine  government,  and  its  readiness  to  make 
available  to  the  other  American  Republics  the 
proofs  of  Buenos  Aires’  complicity  with  the  Axis 
and  to  undertake  collective  action  to  install  a  more 
representative  government  in  Argentina.^'*  At  the 
same  time,  however,  Washington  has  not  found 
itself  in  a  position  to  retain  the  system  of  export 
licensing  which  during  the  war  permitted  only  a 
trickle  of  United  States  goods  to  reach  Argentina 
and  kept  the  economic  policies  of  nationalists  from 
complete  fulfillment.  The  Department  of  State  has 
justified  the  lifting  of  virtually  all  controls,^’  except 
those  on  arms  shipments,  on  the  ground  that  unless 
quantities  of  oil,  coal,  rubber  and  tires  were  made 
available,  Argentine  exports  of  foodstuffs  to  Eu¬ 
rope  will  be  seriously  impeded,  but  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  Sweden,  France,  and  Britain  have  re¬ 
entered  the  Argentine  market  has  had  a  not  in¬ 
considerable  influence  on  the  decision.  It  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  at  the  present  time  even 
less  able  than  during  the  war  to  follow  up  its  indict¬ 
ments  of  the  nationalist  government  with  economic 
curbs. 

IS  JOINT  ACTION  POSSIBLE  ? 

In  weighing  the  possibility  that  the  United  States 
might  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Argentine  people  and 
check  the  development  of  Argentine  militarism  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  a  real  threat,  it  must  be  asked 
whether  international  action  is  justifiable,  and  what 
are  the  chances  of  achieving  international  action, 
either  by  the  American  Republics  or  the  world 
community  of  nations? 

A  case  can  be  made  for  joint  action  against  the 
Argentine  regime  on  the  ground  of  that  country’s 

43.  For  text  of  the  Mexico  City  resolution  on  Argentina,  see 
Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  March  to,  1945.  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  Latin 
American  Affairs,  is  reported  to  have  told  a  House  appropria¬ 
tions  subcommittee  that  the  recognition  of  Argentina  would 
erect  a  “bulwark  against  communism”  in  this  hemisphere. 
In  Fact,  May  21,  1945.  However,  Mr.  Rockefeller  later  endorsed 
the  forthright  criticism  of  the  Argentine  regime  made  by  Am¬ 
bassador  Braden  in  Buenos  Aires. 

44.  On  November  27  Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes  issued  an 
endorsement  of  the  Uruguayan  proposal.  New  Yorl^  Times,  No¬ 
vember  28,  1945.  See  also.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary  6  and  13,  1946. 

45.  An  announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  by  La  Nacion 
(Buenos  Aires),  November  17,  1945.  See  also.  Economic  Survey 
(Buenos  Aires),  November  20,  1945. 
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notorious  assistance  to  the  Axis  forces  during  a 
crucial  period  for  the  United  Nations,  and  its  con¬ 
tinuing  collaboration  with  representatives  of  the  de¬ 
feated  enemy  according  to  a  plan  laid  down  during 
the  war/^  This  matter  could  be  taken  up  by  the 
United  Nations  under  plea  of  the  continuing  war 
emergency,  or  could  be  delegated  expressly  or  by 
tacit  consent  to  the  inter-American  system,  as  the  body 
of  states  whose  interests  are  most  directly  involved. 
Argentina’s  complicity  with  the  Axis,  however, 
cannot  be  divorced  from  its  present  war  prepara¬ 
tions;  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  design. 
The  threat  to  the  American  comity  of  nations  con¬ 
stituted  by  Argentine  militarism  might  provide  a 
second  reason  for  international  action.  But  it  would 
have  to  be  determined  whether  these  preparations 
had  reached  the  danger  point  before  the  machinery 
provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  or  the 
United  Nations  Charter  could  be  set  in  motion. 

Yet  a  third  approach  to  the  problem  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  in  a  note 
circulated  by  Foreign  Minister  Rodriguez  Larreta 
to  all  the  American  foreign  offices.^^  After  the  ter¬ 
rible  experience  of  this  war,  the  note  states,  it  has 
come  home  to  the  world  with  the  force  of  absolute 
truth  that  democracy  and  peace  are  indivisible. 
The  repeated  violation  of  the  essential  rights  of 
man  by  a  “Nazi-Fascist”  regime  is  “not  only  dis¬ 
astrous  in  itself  but  sooner  or  later  produces  grave 
international  repercussions.”  Uruguay  therefore 
proposes  that  this  is  an  appropriate  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  American  governments,  with  a  view 
to  transforming  the  concept  into  reality.  Because 
of  the  misapprehension  aroused  by  the  message,  it 
is  important  to  emphasize  that  there  was  no  link¬ 
ing  of  this  proposal  with  the  Argentine  problem, 
no  mention  of  possible  proceedings  against  Argen¬ 
tina  on  the  basis  of  this  concept,  and  the  question 
of  what  kinds  of  action  might  be  taken  was  left 
for  intergovernmental  discussion.  Although  the 
Uruguayan  proposal  immediately  became  a  major 
controversial  issue  among  the  American  Republics 
— for  even  discussion  of  such  problems  is  held  in 
some  quarters  to  constitute  intervention — one  of 
the  most  forthright  endorsements  it  received  ema¬ 
nated  from  a  group  of  seventy-seven  Argentines,^® 
who  addressed  a  petition  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

WHOSE  TASK  IS  IT.? 

The  Argentine  petition  advocated  use  of  the 
UNO  machinery,  rather  than  that  of  the  regional 
inter-American  system,  on  the  ground  that  if  the 

46.  Sec  p.  308. 

47.  For  text,  sec  New  Yorl(  Times,  November  29,  1945. 


inter-American  system  is  not  ready  to  accept  multi- 
lateral  intervention,  the  remedy  is  not  to  evade  the 
issue  but  to  relegate  regionalism  to  the  background 
and  to  proclaim  the  pre-eminence  of  the  world 
security  system  over  that  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  It  is  true  that  the  non-American  nations 
have,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  expressed  a  deep  con¬ 
cern  over  the  Argentine  problem.  Those  countries 
which  took  part  in  the  war  are  fully  entitled— are 
in  fact  under  obligation — to  share  in  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  Nazi  influences  wherever  they  appear.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  European  countries  which 
voted  against  the  admission  of  Argentina  to  the 
UNCIO,  or  abstained  from  voting,  were  in  a 
stronger  moral  position — however  mixed  their  mo¬ 
tives  may  have  been — than  the  American  Republics 
whose  solid  vote  was  responsible  for  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  that  country.  As  a  result,  the  UNO  would 
seem  to  be  involved  in  any  action  taken  concerning 
Argentina,  one  of  its  members.  A  number  of  non- 
American  powers,  notably  Britain,  have  such  im¬ 
portant  commercial  relations  with  Argentina, 
moreover,  that  their  cooperation  with  a  program 
of  economic  sanctions  undertaken  by  the  Western 
Hemisphere  powers  would  be  a  decisive  factor. 

The  American  Republics  demonstrated  at  San 
Francisco,  however,  that  they  intend  to  retain  and 
strengthen  their  regional  union  which,  in  their 
opinion,  should  have  priority  in  taking  decisions 
about  developments  in  this  hemisphere.  The  United 
Nations  Charter  has  explicitly  recognized  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  Americas  in  this  regard.  Until  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  regime  performs  an  act  which  can  be  de¬ 
fined  as  aggression.  Article  52  of  the  Charter  places 
the  onus  for  preventing  the  appearance  of  such  a 
threat  on  the  inter-American  system.  Clearly, 
however,  the  American  Republics  must  see  to  it 
that  agreement  exists  between  them  and  the  inter¬ 
ested  non-American  powers  on  the  nature  of  such 
preventive  measures  as  they  are  able  to  undertake. 
No  collective  action  to  reinstate  democracy  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  can  be  successful  unless  the  trade  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  Britain  are  harmonized 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  balanced  economy. 

If  the  American  Republics  arc  to  confront  square¬ 
ly  the  problem  posed  by  Argentina — which  they 
have  not  yet  done — a  thorough  reconsideration  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  inter-American  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  necessary.  The  principle  of  non-inta- 
vention,  cardinal  point  of  the  inter-American  sys¬ 
tem,  has  hitherto  impeded  collective  action.  This 

48.  Ibid.,  January  9,  1946.  The  report  from  Buenos  Aires  (U 
not  give 'the  names  of  these  individuals,  stating  merely  dm 
several  of  those  who  signed  the  petition  were  prominent  is 
Argentine  life. 
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principle  rests  on  the  theory  of  the  sovereign  equal* 
ity  of  states — the  concept  that  El  Salvador,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  co-equal  with  the  United  States  in  the 
exchanges  of  opinion,  voting  power  and  responsi- 
Ijjjiry — a  theory  which  was  originally  developed  to 
offset  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  twenty  small  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  nations.  This  concept  gave  rise  to  the  unan¬ 
imity  rule,  which  has  often  operated  either  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  acceptance  of  certain  proposals  or  has  re¬ 
duced  them  to  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
The  principle  of  nonintervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  a  neighbor  was  accepted  by  former  Secre¬ 
tary  Hull  for  the  United  States  at  the  Montevideo 
Conference  of  1934.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the 
improvement  of  inter-American  relations  dates 
from  that  conference. 

It  is  this  principle  which  has  met  its  severest 
test  in  Argentina.  Americans  of  North  and  South 
are  divided  into  two  schools  of  thought  on  the 
question,  depending  on  which  is  the  greater — their 
fear  of  the  colonels’  government  in  Buenos  Aires, 
or  their  fear  that  intervention  in  Argentina  may 
prove  a  new  form  of  imperialism  on  the  part  of 
the  “Colossus  of  the  North.”  Division  of  opinion 
does  not  necessarily  run  on  geographical  lines. 
The  leading  spokesman  for  the  anti-intervention¬ 
ists  is  former  United  States  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Sumner  Welles,  while  Uruguay,  by  tradition 
a  firm  believer  in  nonintervention,  has  proposed  a 
formula  for  collective  action.  The  “Welles”  group 
believes  that  Argentina’s  international  misconduct 
is  not  as  inimical  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
Americas  as  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  multi¬ 
lateral  procedures  so  laboriously  developed  in  the 
course  of  many  years.  This  criterion  is  opposed  by 
others — some  of  whom  attacked  United  States  in¬ 
tervention  in  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Nicaragua  at  the  time — who  hold  that  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  formula  of  nonintervention,  while  re¬ 
specting  the  nominal  rights  of  Latin  American 
countries,  might  endanger  their  long-term  security. 
What  they  propose,  however,  is  not  unilateral  in¬ 
tervention  by  the  United  States  in  the  Argentine 
question,  but  collective  action  by  all  the  American 
Republics.  This  contention,  which  is  finding  in¬ 
creasing  favor  in  the  Department  of  State,'*^  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  argument  that  nonintervention,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  merely  a  polite  fiction;  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  is  the  great  power  in  this 

49-  "VVhat  Is  Our  Inter- American  Policy?”  cited. 


hemisphere,  whatever  it  does,  or  fails  to  do,  alike 
has  the  effect  of  intervention.’® 

THE  ROAD  AHEAD 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Argentine  problem  has 
created  a  rift  in  the  inter- American  system.’ ‘  The 
way  to  close  that  rift,  however,  is  not  to  pretend 
it  does  not  exist  or  gloss  over  it  in  the  name  of 
hemisphere  unity.  The  American  Republics  have 
not  yet  been  given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
question  fully.  Nor  does  the  public  in  this  country 
or  in  Latin  America  know  the  full  extent  of  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  involvement  with  the  Axis.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  Foreign  Ministers,  which  opens 
March  15  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  discuss  the  treaty  of 
mutual  defense  envisaged  in  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  preliminary 
discussions.’^  This  conference  could  be  given  the 
task  of  reconsidering  the  bases  of  the  American 
system  as  they  relate  to  the  specific  problem  raised 
by  Argentina — definition  of  the  point  at  which  a 
totalitarian  nation  becomes  a  menace  to  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  redefinition  of  intervention,  frank  discussion 
of  the  weight  carried  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  ways  in  which,  by 
partially  surrendering  sovereignty,  the  small  nations 
can  achieve  more  realistic  guarantees  of  security 
than  they  p>ossess  under  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
sovereignty.  At  this  conference,  or  at  one  especially 
called,  the  Americas  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
a  still  greater  contribution  to  international  coopera¬ 
tion  than  they  have  ever  made  in  the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  must  face 
the  fact  that,  as  the  great  American  power,  it  has 
responsibilities  to  the  inter-American  system  that 
go  beyond  those  of  the  other  nations.  This  coun¬ 
try  cannot  otherwise  expect  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics  to  abandon  the  classic  interpretation  of 
nonintervention  in  the  Argentine  case.  That  the 
makers  of  our  Latin  American  policy  are  aware  of 
these  responsibilities  is  indicated  by  the  forthright 
statements  that  have  recently  come  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.” 

50.  For  an  excellent  statement  of  this  relationship,  see  Frank 
Tannenbaum,  “An  American  Commonwealth,”  Foreign  Affairs, 
July  1944,  pp.  577-88. 

51.  Sumner  Welles,  New  Yorl{  Herald  Tribune,  December  12, 

1945. 

52.  For  unofficial  summary,  see  New  Yorl^  Times,  January  3, 
•946. 

53.  See  especially,  G.  H.  Butler,  “Inter-American  Relations 
after  World  War  II,”  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  July  15, 
1945,  pp.  88-99. 
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Axis  Ties  with  Argentina 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Olive  Holmes 


Although  the  war  ended  with  Argentina  nomi¬ 
nally  an  Allied  power, ‘  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Axis  interests  in  that  country  arc  not  only 
relatively  unmolested  but  arc  closely  leagued  with 
Colonel  Juan  Domingo  Peron  and  members  of 
the  military  government  in  the  rearmament  drive 
and  in  a  program  to  extend  Argentine  hegemony 
over  the  River  Plate  basin.  Until  Buenos  Aires  ter¬ 
minated  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and 
Japan,  on  January  26,  1944,  Axis  penetration  into 
South  America  had  been  channeled  through  the 
German  Embassy  in  that  capital.^  Its  activities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  issued  in  1943  by  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense 
of  the  Continent,  located  in  Montevideo,  were 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  United  States  ships  and  supplies,  as  well 
as  of  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  passengers  when  their 
ships  were  torpedoed.^ 

After  the  break,  however,  the  great  German  enter¬ 
prises  in  Argentina  took  over  the  organization  of  fi¬ 
nancing  of  the  Nazi  movement.  The  amount  of 
German  investments  in  Argentina  is  large,  its  char¬ 
acter  is  extremely  diversified  and  has  not  appar¬ 
ently  been  appreciably  altered  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II.'*  German  investments  are  located  in  the 
electric,  metallurgical,  steel  and  chemical  industries, 
in  the  construction  industry — both  civilian  and 
military — and  in  sugar,  cattle  and  other  rural  enter¬ 
prises,  and  have  been  estimated  to  total  2,500  mil¬ 
lion  pesos  (about  $600  million).  This  figure  does 
not  include,  however,  recent  clandestine  accumu¬ 
lations  of  Nazi  fugitive  capital.  When  it  became 
clear  that  Germany  would  lose  the  war,  a  “safe 
haven”  program  was  devised  for  the  secretion  of 
German  economic  assets  in  neutral  countries  where 
control  could  be  retained  through  various  “dum¬ 
my”  arrangements.  In  this  fashion,  it  is  believed 
that  German  capital  and  loot  from  occupied  coun¬ 
tries,  and  even  experts  and  technicians,  under  as¬ 
sumed  Spanish  or  Argentine  identity,  have  been 
transferred  to  Argentina. 

The  Argentine  government  on  April  3,  1945 
announced  that  150  German  subsidiaries,  with  an 
aggregate  value  of  $40  million,  had  been  confis- 
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March  27,  1945. 
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for  Political  Defense  (Washington,  Pan  American  Union,  1943). 

4.  I^uis  Victor  Sommi,  Ijos  Capitales  Alemanes  en  Argentina 
(Buenos  Aires,  Claridad,  1943).  For  a  digest  of  this  study,  see 
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cated  and  that  government  inspectors  had  been 
placed  in  control  of  these  firms  pending  transfer  to 
Argentine  hands.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Clay¬ 
ton  stated  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Committee  on  June  25,  1945,  however, 
that  not  one  of  108  major  Axis  enterprises  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  Allies  of  being  the  spearheads  of 
German  economic  penetration  and  espionage  had 
been  eliminated.’  It  is  the  contention  of  the  United 
States  that  nothing  less  than  complete  liquidation 
of  those  Axis  interests  which  figure  on  the  United 
States  and  British  “black  lists”  is  adequate,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Clayton  testimony — three 
months  after  Argentina  had  entered  the  war- 
only  four  of  these  “spearheads”  were  in  the  proce» 
of  being  eliminated.  On  November  30,  1945  of  the 
directorate  of  the  Enemy  Properties  Board,  whose 
secretary  charged  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Cooke 
with  unwarranted  interference  with  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  work,  resigned  in  mass.^ 

In  addition,  charges  of  complicity  with  Nazi 
espionage  in  Argentina  have  been  brought  against 
the  police,  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the  Foreign 
Ministry  by  Argentines  as  private  citizens  and  in 
the  press.  In  an  article  entitled  “Nazi  Germans  arc 
Well  Protected,”  the  Socialist  Weekly  La  Van- 
guard ia  linked  the  names  of  Ludwig  Freude, 
owner  of  the  General  Construction  Company,  Fritz 
Mandl,  who  possesses  an  interest  in  the  IMPA  amu 
corporation,  and  Ricardo  Staudt,  with  the  Foreign 
Minister.^  These  individuals  have  not  only  hem 
given  protection  from  deportation  in  a  variety  of 
ways  but  have  also  been  the  recipients  of  govern¬ 
ment  contracts.  In  turn,  they  are  alleged  to  have 
contributed  large  sums  to  Peron’s  Presidential 
campaign. 

The  United  States  has  taken  cognizance  of  the 
military  government’s  diversion  of  critical  mate¬ 
rials  to  the  Axis  firms  which  received  its  contract!' 
It  has  also  called  pointed  attention  to  the  fashion 
in  which  certain  Argentine  newspapers,  formerfy 
subsidized  by  the  German  Embassy  and  now  pub¬ 
lishing  freely  under  new  identities,  are  supporting 
the  Peron  candidacy.^  The  Farrell  government 
has  not  convincingly  refuted  these  charges  by 
either  word  or  deed. 

5.  New  York,  Herald  Tribune,  June  26,  1945. 

6.  Ibid.,  December  5,  1945. 
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8.  State  Department  memorandum  of  July  26,  1944,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Bulletin,  July  30,  1944. 

9.  On  January  17,  1946  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  re¬ 
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